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Robert Gordon a Successful Business Man 


ANY, many years ago there 
was a.slave boy by the name 

of Robert Gordon. He be- 
longed to a rich yachtsman in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. Robert liked to play 
like other boys, but he liked to work, 
too. His master liked him because 
he was kind and polite, and the 
smartest boy whom he knew. He 
always tried to do his work well. His 
motto was, “I must never leave my 
work until I have done my best.” 
While Robert went about his task 
he often thought of being free and 
having a business of his own. The 
older he grew, the more he thought 
about being free. At nights he 
dreamed of the time when he would 
be free to study and read; when he 
would be a successful business man 
with money to buy things and sell 
them as he wished. 

One day, after Robert had grown 
up, his master called him .and said, 
“You have always done your work 
well. I can depend on you; so I am 
going to put you in charge of the 
coal yard.” Robert smiled and said, 
“T thank you; I will do my best.” 

Gordon worked hard and made a 
great success of the business. His 
master was so pleased that he gave 
him all the slack that came from 
handling the coal. Slack, which was 
sometimes thrown away, was the coal 
dust and small bits of coal left after 
the large lumps had been loaded on 
the wagons. This opportunity made 
Gordon very happy, because it gave 
him a chance to make money for 
himself. He sold the slack to the 
manufacturers and blacksmiths in the 
city and built up a good business. 
After Gordon had saved thousands of 
dollars he bought his freedom in 
1846, and left for free soil. 

Where to go he did not know. He 
had good and bad reports from places 
in the North. He thought at first 
that he would settle in Philadelphia 
or Newburyport, Massachusetts. 
Some of his friends in Richmond 
suggested New York, Boston o. other 
cities in the North. He started out 
to investigate these places himself. 

“Do not stay in Philadelphia,” a 
friend advised Gordon. “The condi- 
tion of the Negroes here has been 


serious for some time. You will not 
be able to succeed.” 

The colored people of the city had 
once done well. About this time they 
had 500 mechanics and artisans, and 
they owned $500,000 worth of prop- 
erty. They had had in higher pur- 
suits Robert Purvis, the real estate 
owner; Stephen Smith, the mer- 
chant; James Forten, the sail maker 
and William Still, the rising coal 
dealer. But for some time too many 
free colored people leaving the South 
and fugitives from that section had 
been rushing to Philadelphia. They 
had heard that Negroes were doing 


Charles Bennet Ray, the reformer; 
and Edward Clark, the caterer; but 
they could not give employment to 
many others of their race. Often 
colored men were seen standing around 
on the streets idle, not because they 
were lazy, as travelers from other 
parts often said, but because they 
could not find anything to do. Their 
wives could sometimes find work as 
washerwomen, and in this way the 
women rather than the men often 
took care of the families. So much 
feeling had risen between these for- 
eigners and the free Negroes that 
they had frequent fights and riots in 


GORDON’S COAL YARD 


well there, and that Quakers of that 
City had helped them. But so many 
had crowded into the City of 
Brotherly Love until it did not have 
very much love for the Negroes. The 
newcomers could not easily make a 
living; and some of them came down 
to poverty and were carried off by 
disease. 

“Do not settle in New York,” an- 
other advised, “for the Irish and the 
Germans there take all the jobs which 
Negroes might get.” “Gerrit Smith is 
now trying to settle these city Ne- 
groes on farms in that state.” 

In the city Gordon heard of a few 
Negroes like Henry Scott, the pickler ; 
Thomas Downing, the caterer; Dr. 
James McCune Smith, the physician; 


which the helpless Negroes were 
beaten and their property burned. 
“Do not go to Boston,” another 
said, “for, although the people of the 
city say much about freedom, only a 
few like William Lloyd Garrison, 
Wendell Phillips and Theodore Park- 
er have a real feeling for the Ne- 
groes; and these reformers ure not 
rich persons who can help the poor 
except to appeal for fair play.” 
When some of the Bostonians said 
that they did not be!l'eve in slavery 
they meant that free labor is more 
profitable than slave labor. They did 
not show any special love for the 
Negro. They did not as a rule hire 
Negroes to work in their shops or to 
assist in their stores. Negroes already 
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free almost starved in some of the 
Fastern cities. 

Gordon then directed his steps 
toward the West. He had heard that 
Negroes, like other persons in that 
new part of the country, had shown 
more initiative than those in the 
East, where the custom was to follow 
well-beaten paths. When they did 
not have opportunities they made 
them. He learned that, in Western 
New York, Joseph Casey and Wil- 
liam Pratt had become prosperous 
lumber merchants; that Benjamin 
Richards, the meat merchant, and 
Henry M. Collins, the realtor, had 
risen to prominence in Pittsburgh; 
that Stephen Mulber of Steubenville, 
Ohio, had become an owner of prop- 
erty and builder of homes for the 
best citizens; that one Hill of Chilli- 
cothe was its leader in the leather 
business; that David Jenkins in Co- 
lumbus had made a place for himself 


~as a house decorator. 


Arriving at Cincinnati, Gordon saw 
much more to encourage him. The 
Negroes of the city had $250,000 
worth of property. Some of them 
were enterprising persons like Robert 
Harlan, the horseman; A. V. Thomp- 
son, the tailor; and Thomas and 
Wesley-Ball, contractors. Gordon was 
impressed with the record of Henry 
Boyd, a cabinetmaker, who, after 
buying himself in Kentucky, had 
come to Cincinnati to find work, but 
failing to do so, he decided to hire 
himself. He opened a cabinet-making 
shop of his own and employed other 
men, both white and colored. He 
next invented a corded bed which be- 
came very popular in the Ohio and 
Mississippi Valley and brought him 
much money. 

Gordon made the acquaintance also 
of Samuel T. Wilcox, who started out 
in life as a steward on a steamboat on 
the Ohio River, very much like the 
stewards of today on the Pullman 
Dining Cars. He saved his money 


‘and went into the grocery business, 


and he was worth $59,000 in 1859. 
Yet, Gordon was told that it would 
not be advisable to stop in Cincin- 
nati. Being on the border line of 
the North and South, that city had 
(Continued on page 3) 
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F THE 757,881 Negroes re- 
ported in 1790 in the United 
States, 59,557 were free. Not 


all Negroes brought to this country 


were made slaves. The twenty 
Negroes landed by the Dutch vessel 


‘ 


BLACKSMITH 


at Jamestown, Virginia, in 1619 were 
received as servants, not as slaves. 
At that time people had servants who 
remained with their masters a certain 
period and then went free. White 


TAILOR 


servants had been held in all parts 
of Europe, and some of them were 
brought to this country when it was 
settled. They were needed for hard 
labor, but the number was not suf- 
ficient to do all the work, and they 
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sent to Africa to buy captives taken 
in war. Most of the Negro servants 
by and by became slaves when their 
owners made them and their children 
serve for life instead of for only a 
few years. But all these Negroes 


did not suffer in this way. One of 
the Negroes brought over to James- 
town, Virginia, in 1619 probably be- 
came free and purchased a slave. 
The Negroes who became free were 
called free persons of color. The 
slaves called them “old issue free.” 

The free Negroes grew in numbers 
as the years went by. They increased 
in various ways. In the first place, 
there was the natural increase from 
the free Negro parents, when they 
had children. Sometimes there was 
also an increase from male slave 
parents, for if the mother were free 
the children of a slave father would 
be free. Colored children who had 
one white parent and one free Negro 
for the other parent were also free. 
Mulatto children born of white 
women servants and free white 
women before these unions with 
Negroes were stopped by law, were 
free. Children of free Negroes and 
Indians were free. Some Negroes 
became free by purchasing themselves 
and their relatives with money which 
they earned by working for them- 
selves at night and on_ holidays. 
Negroes sometimes obtained their 
freedom for meritorious service when 
they saved their masters’ lives in case 
of accidents or prevented someone 
from killing them in time of war. 
Kind masters, like George Washing- 
ton, sometimes set their slaves free 
because they believed that slavery 
was wrong. 

As the free Negroes increased in 
numbers they caused the owners of 
slaves to think they were a bad 
example for the slaves; and the 
owners had laws passed to prevent 
the increase of this class of persons. 
The states prevented the whites and 
blacks from marrying or living 
together. Some states either pro- 
hibited or made it difficult for a 
master to set his slaves free except 
with special permission; and even 
then he would have to vouch for their 
good behavior or see that they leave 
the state. It was often believed that 
Negroes, when free, could not make a 
living and would have to be cared for 
by the public. It was believed also 
that they might start insurrections 
like that of Nat Turner in Virginia in 
1831; but most of the uprisings of 
the Negroes in those days were 
started by slaves, not by free 
Negroes. Because people thought 
Nat Turner was a preacher, some 
states stopped Negroes from preach- 
ing and sent white pastors to their 
churches. 

Here and there restless slaves did 
not wait for their masters to free 
them. They ran away from the slave 
states to free territory. This was 
difficult, especially from the Lower 
South. These Negroes did not know 
geography and sometimes could not 


Negroes Free Before the Civil War 


tell one direction from the other ex- 
cept that they had learned that the 
North Star pointed the direction 
toward free soil. In the border States 
of Missouri, Kentucky, Virginia and 
Maryland the escape from slavery 
was easier. The runaway Negroes 
would get together their clothes and 
as much food as it was convenient to 
carry and leave their plantations on 
Saturday night in order to have 
forty-eight hours to travel before 
they would be missed Monday morn- 
ing when they had to report for work. 
In this way they could often reach 
the free States, and with the help of 
friends, could hide and settle there 
or go on to Canada. These friends 
from place to place had an under- 
standing about helping the fugitives 
to escape and sent messages and in- 
structions from one station, or hiding 
place of the runaways, to the other. 
They called this secret system of aid- 
ing the escape of slaves the Under- 
ground Railroad. 

It was difficult to check the in- 
crease of the free Negro population. 
Not many were left in the Lower 
South after 1840, but in the Upper 
South—North Carolina, Tennessee, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Maryland 
this element steadily increased. In 
1860 there were 488,070 free Negroes 
in the United States. In other 
words, before the entire race became 
free in 1865, one-seventh of the 
Negroes had already become free. 

Yet though they were called free 
they were not actually free. They 
had more liberty than the slaves, but 
they did not have as much as that 
of the white citizens. In all states 
free Negroes could hire themselves 
out, make their own living, and hold 
property; but in most other ways 
they had to obey the laws for the 
control of the slaves. Free Negroes 
were not allowed to go around as 
vagrants; they had to find something 
to do and not live by begging. They 
could not assemble in the slave states, 
except for religious purposes and 
then with “discreet white persons” 
present. 

At an early date a few free Negroes 
could vote and hold office, but this 
was later prohibited. Some states 
tried free Negro offenders in the same 
courts as those for white people, but 
others had special courts. Sometimes 
one kind of penalty was provided for 
the free Negroes and another for the 
whites. In most of the slave states 
a free Negro could not be a witness 
against a white person. The free 
Negroes in certain states could not 
keep firearms even for the purpose 
of hunting and could not serve in 
the militia. They could not send 
their children to the public schools; 
but their property was taxed to 
educate others. 


When some of the free States heard 
that free Negroes might be trouble- 
some and that they could not make 
a living they passed laws to prevent 
them from coming into those states. 
Some of the states hoped to get rid 
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of the free Negroes altogether by 
sending them to Africa, but these 
states never compelled them to go. 
The American Colonization Society 
was established for this purpose in 


fe, 


1816. This organization founded 
Liberia in Africa for those free 
Negroes who were willing to go. 

In spite of all these handicaps, 
however, the free Negroes succeeded 
in making a living. Whites would 
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sometimes employ them because of 
long acquaintance, good standing in 
the community, and their reliability. 
They served more faithfully than 
whites who did not care to do hard 
(Continued on page 3) 
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School News 


The colored schools of Camden, 
New Jersey, have been permitted to 
introduce the Study of Negro His- 


tory. The school authorities are now‘ 
examining various texts in order to: 


select the best suitable for their pur- 
poses. 

The study of the Negro is becoming 
popular from year to year in Dela- 
ware. The state school board has 
adopted a regular text for a course in 
the eighth grade, and the number of 
schools taking up the study have in- 
creased from year to year. 

The students of the Simmons School 
of St. Louis have recently presented 
in impressive fashion a pageant por- 
traying the history of that school. 

The third grade of the Booker 
Washington School, Terre Haute, In- 
diana, is making Negro history book- 
lets again this year. One will be on 
“African Industries,” another on 
“Playtime in Africa,” and the third 
will consist of miniature photographs 
of distinguished Negroes with short 
stories about them. 

History classes under the direction 
of Mr. Charles T. Hyte, principal of 
S3ooker Washington School of the 
same city, will present an historical 
play on Armistice Day. 

The Francis Junior High School of 
Washington, D. C., is endeavoring to 
bring both its teachers and students 
into closer touch with the work of 
the Association for the study of Ne- 
grom Life and History. 

The Dunbar High School of Wash- 
ington, D. C., will have the oppor- 
tunity to study Negro history this 
year. It has been decided to use, as 
a text, The Story of the Negro Re- 
told. 

The Frederick Douglass High 
School of Baltimore, Maryland, is 
planning to make extensive use of 
The Negro History Bulletin in the 
study of the Negro. 

The Indiana Branch of the Associa- 
tion for the Study of Negro Life and 
History conducted a campaign for 
memberships at their luncheon meet- 
ing during the recent session of the 
Indiana State Teachers’ Association, 
which convened in Indianapolis Octo- 
ber 21 and 22. Mr. Marvin Shelton, 
president of the branch, is planning 
some very interesting activities for 
the members this school year. Each 
sustaining member will receive The 
Negro History Bulletin without fur- 
ther charge. 

The Negro History Club of West- 
field, New Jersey, of which Miss Vir- 
ginia Lockette is secretary, has drawn 
up for the whole year its program, 
which calls for addresses by well-in- 
formed speakers. 

The colored school at Haskell, Okla- 
homa, started the first of the year to 
study Negro history seriously. Al- 
though the school is not exceptionally 
large, a class with as many as thirty- 
five has begun the course based upon 
a textbook. 

(Continued on page 8) 


Robert Gordon 
(Continued from page 1) 


some of the same trouble which he 
saw in Philadelphia. Riots had been 
so terrible in 1836 and 1841 that 
some colored people had to leave for 
Canada. 

Gordon had to settle somewhere, 
however; and he decided to do so in 
Cincinnati. 
business he decided to invest his 
money in such an enterprise. He 
bought a piece of property in the 
city and opened a coal yard. He em- 
ployed bookkeepers, had his own 
wagons, built his own docks on the 
river, and bought large barges of coal 
at a time. 

At first most people did not take 
him seriously. They thought that he 
would fail in a few months as had 
so many others who did not know 
the business. Gordon, however, stood 
his ground and began to show signs 
of progress. This displeased the white 
coal dealers. 

“A Negro in the coal business,” 
said one. “What does he know about 
it? We'll show him that he is out 
of his place.” 

The white coal dealers then held a 
conference and decided to sell coal 
at such a low price that Gordon 
might not be able to continue with 
such a small profit or at a con- 
siderable loss. Of course, the plan 
was to raise the price of coal again 
just as soon as Gordon had been 
forced out of business. They did not 
know that Gordon had _ sufficient 
money to live without using the re- 
ceipts from his coal business. 

These men had underestimated the 
wisdom of the Negro coal dealer. Gor- 
don, knowing what they intended to 
do, sent mulatto employees to their 
coal yards to fill all his orders at their 
low prices and kept his winter sup- 
ply of coal for a more favorable sea- 
son. These coal dealers took these 
mulattoes to be white customers and 
filled their orders promptly. In a 
few weeks the winter became very 
hard and the rivers and canals by 
which coal was brought to the city 
froze up. Since new supplies of 
coal could not be easily obtained a 
coal famine resulted; but the other 
dealers had sold out most of their 
coal when Gordon had on hand a 
large supply. Gordon then disposed 
of his coal at a higher price than it 
had ever brought in that city. This 
greatly increased his wealth and 
standing as a business man. No one 
dared thereafter to oppose him in 
business. 

Gordon continued his coal business 
until the end of the Civil War. By 
that time he had made considerable 
money which he invested in United 
States Bonds. When they were 
called he used the money to buy 
homes on Walnut Hills, in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. He let these out to de- 
serving people who promptly paid 
him rent. Gordon held this prop- 
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erty until his death in 1884. This 
estate went to his daughter, Vir- 
ginia Ann Gordon, who married 
George H. Jackson, a school teacher 
in that city, born as a slave in the 
Custis family of Arlington, Virginia. 
They moved to Chicago where they 
had further prosperity. Under Mr. 
Jackson this estate was worth prob- 
ably a quarter of a million dollars. 
This estate has been inherited and 
distributed among the heirs of this 
marriage. 


Negroes Free Before Civil War 
(Continued from page 2) 


work. Free Negroes worked freely 
in the higher pursuits in the South, 
especially in cities like Charleston, 
Savannah, and New Orleans. They 
were the mechanics and artisans of 
these places. 

Some free Negroes worked at 
their own independent tasks and 
thus became widely known in busi- 
ness and industry. A Negro in 
Charleston called Creighton became 
rich as a business man by 1821. 
Jehu Jones in that same city owned 
and operated one of its best hotels. 
A Negro minister in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, had acquired $20,000 worth of 
property by 1830. James Barry Mea- 
cham, another minister, had acquired 
much property in St. Louis. Solomon 
Humphries, of Macon, Georgia, was 
widely known as a wealthy grocer in 
1830. Samuel Martin became wealthy 
in business in Port Gibson, Missis- 
sippi, by 1829. Thomas Day of 
North Carolina built up a creditable 
industry in buying from South Amer- 
ica hard lumber like mahogany and 
making it into fine furniture for the 
wealthy people of that state. S. 
Wesley Jones of Tuscaloosa, Alabama, 
was one of its most successful busi- 
ness men in 1840. In Louisiana, Cyp- 
rian Ricard, Marie Metoyer, Charles 
Rogues and Martin Donato became 
rich planters. 

In the Northern States where 
white men were accustomed to work 
at the trades the free Negroes could 
not find employment as skilled la- 
borers. In some of the large cities 
where the free Negroes had been em- 
ployed for some generations a few 
could secure such jobs; but the free 
Negroes when persecuted in the 
South crowded into these centers in 
such numbers that employers did not 
have sufficient work for them to do. 
Few of them had any way to employ 
one another. These Negroes some- 
times could not even find menial 
jobs; for the Scotch-Irish and Ger- 
mans who were coming to this coun- 
try in large numbers, took these posi- 
tions and sometimes drove Negroes 
away from places where they sought 
employment. Race riots in the 
North were caused in this and other 
ways in Philadelphia in 1834, 1838 
and 1843; in New York City in 
1834; in Pittsburgh in 1839; in 
Portsmouth, Ohio, in 1830; and in 


Cincinnati, Ohio, in 1827, 1836, and 
1841. 

On the so-called free soil, too, the 
free Negroes were deprived of almost 
everything else. Only near the Civil 
War did a few of the Northern States 
permit these Negroes to educate their 
children at public expense. They were 
not welcomed in the white churches 
or homes; they could not vote as a 
rule anywhere, and where this right 
was allowed it came only with many 
restrictions. Public opinion pro- 
hibited the free Negroes from holding 
office. The free Negroes in the North 
were almost on an island except 
where they associated with Indians. 
In the South they could associate 
with the slaves as well as with the 
Indians. 

Yet some few Negroes in the North 
continued to do well, as for example, 
caterers in Philadelphia, in New York 
and in Brooklyn, but most of the free 
Negroes could do only menial labor, 
and this was taken by foreigners. For 
this reason there were a few cases of 
free Negroes starved out in the North 
and forced by circumstances back 
into slavery in the South in order to 
live. In the midst of these trials, 
however, most of them stood their 
ground and made good. They pur- 
chased homes, educated their chil- 
dren at their own expense, built 
churches, opened businesses, here and 
there, and a few even entered the 
professions. 


Books 


Basil Blackwell of Oxford, England, 
has published Book I and Book II of 
The Bisoro Stories, by Prince Akiki 
K. Nyabongo of Africa. The two 
small booklets make an interesting 
collection of folklore. Book I con- 
tains these tales: “The Clever Hare”’; 
“The Lion, Mr. Hyena and Mr. 
Hare”; “The Eelephant and the 
Monkey”; “The Great Drought”; 
“The Elephant and the Rabbit”; 
“The Cat and the Mouse”; “The Bad 
Dog and the Naughty Chicken”; 
“The Lion, the Crocodile and the 
Buffalo.” Book II contains “The 
Race Between the Dog and the Tor- 
toise”; “The Leopard and the Rab- 
bit”; “Mrs. Cow and Mr. Fly”; “The 
Sickness of His Majesty King Lion”; 
“Why the Hyena Laughs Like a Hu- 
man Being”; “Why the Bat Only 
Goes Out at Night”; “Why Mr. Gi- 
raffe and His Clan Were Given Long 
Necks and Short Tails”; “Mr. Short 
Snake and Mr. Long Snake”; “How 
the Leopard Got His Spots”; “Why 
the Zebra is Striped”; “Mr. Ntuha 
and Miss Deer”; “The Goat, the 
Leopard, and the Frog.” 

Prof. Benjamin Brawley has pub- 
lished through the University of 
North Carolina Press Negro Builders 
and Heroes. In this book are found 
sketches of some of the useful and 
distinguished Negroes who have lived 
and toiled in the United States. 

(Continued on page 8) 
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Persons and Achievements to 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


Cutten’ Bryant, of 
Mayflower stock, was born at Cum- 
mington, Massachusetts, November 
3, 1794. His father wanted him to 
follow the profession of medicine as 
had his forebears, but the young man 
spent the time writing verse. Seeing 
that this was his inelination, his 
father taught him poetry. In his 
ninth year he began to write simple 
poems. His ability was developed 
further by the study of the classics 
ind polite literature at Williams Col- 
lege. He later studied law which 
proved distasteful to him after prac- 
ticing a short while. 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT 


In his eighteenth year he wrote 
“Thanatopsis.” This proved to be 
the beginning of his literary career. 
This poem and others followed in the 
North American Review, and there- 
after almost any periodical was glad 
to welcome his productions. He de- 
rived no large income from these lit- 
erary works, but a more comfortable 
life was assured when he became one 
of the editors and later the chief edi- 
tor of the Evening Post. This news- 
paper under Bryant devoted much 
space to freedom. During these 
vears Bryant not only served as an 
able editor but became one of the 
most scholarly lecturers and orators 
of his time. 

Bryant desired liberty for himself 
and for others. Through all the slav- 
ery contests from 1820 to 1861, which 
included the prime of Bryant’s man- 
hood, his course was determined by 
his own love of equality and justice. 
Bryant believed in the right, and 
even when he had to stand alone, he 
was always brave. He was always 
true to his conscience. 

He early advocated the abolition 
of ‘lavery throughout the United 
States. In 1837 when the House of 
Representatives tried to stifle the 
anti-slavery petitions presented by 
John Quincy Adams, Bryant de- 


nounced the folly and wrong of at- 
tempting to muzzle discussion in this 
country. In the same year when the 
colored voters of New York asked 
the legislature to grant them suf- 
frage upon the same condition with 
the white voters, Bryant said that 
their request was just. Like Whittier, 
Longfellow, Emerson and Lowell, 
Bryant often wrote about slavery; 
but unlike them, he wrote in prose. 
“The Death of Slavery,” published 
in the Atlantic Monthly, July, 1866, 
after the Thirteenth Amendment to 
the Constitution had been ratified, is 
his only poem on the curse of 
slavery. 


ELIJAH PARRISH LOVEJOY 


Parrisu Lovesoy was born 
in Maine. He was graduated at 
Waterville College with the class of 
1826. When twenty-four years of age 
he went west for greater opportuni- 
ties. He first taught in St. Louis. 
After serving thus two years he 
became the editor of a newspaper in 
the support of Henry Clay for Presi- 
dent. He reached a new decision in 
1832, however, when he united with 
the Presbyterian Church. He later 
studied theology at Princeton and 
was granted a license to preach in 
Philadelphia about the same time. 

Lovejoy’s idea of righteousness 
made slavery seem to him a sin. He 
began to express himself thus when 
he returned to Missouri and estab- 
lished a weekly religious newspaper, 
called the St. Louis Observer. Other 
persons connected with the journal. 
and with the churches supporting it, 
advised him not to attack slavery 
again. Lovejoy replied, however, “I 
have sworn eternal hostility to slav- 
ery, and by the blessing of God I will 
never go back.” He reminded his 


critics that blood kindred to that 
which flowed in his veins had flowed 
freely on the plains of Lexington and 
on the heights of Bunker Hill, and 
he assured them that his blood should 


ELIJAH P. LOVEJOY 


Be Remembered 


flow as freely as if it were water, 
“ere,” he said, “I surrender my right 
to plead the cause of truth and right- 
eousness before my fellow citizens and 
in the face of all oppressors.” 

He resigned the editorship rather 
than give up free speech, but the 
Observer soon changed hands and 
Lovejoy returned to the staff. In 
1836 St. Louis was stirred te the very 
depths by the excitement over the 
lynching and burning of a Negro of- 
fender called McIntosh, and by deci- 
sion of the judge who declared the 
criminals innocent. For denouncing 
such a miscarriage of justice Love- 
joy’s office and equipment were de- 
stroyed by a mob. He then moved to 
Alton, Illinois, a few miles from St. 
Louis across the Mississippi River. 
The mob spirit followed him there 
and again destroyed his press. He 
secured another press and the mob 
destroyed that and a few days later 
attacked Lovejoy while he was visit- 
ing his wife at the home of his 
mother-in-law in St. Charles, 
Missouri. 

Lovejoy was then warned by his 
enemies to leave the city. His timid 
friends urged him to flee for his life, 
but Lovejoy answered them by pur- 
chasing another press to continue his 
attack on slavery and boldly de- 
clared that, God helping him, he 
would fight to death for the princi- 
ples of freedom and free speech. The 
mob, urged by John Hogan, a Meth- 
odist minister, and later a member 
of Congress, rushed upon the plant, 
fired upon the building and shot at 
the defenders as they came out to 
strike back. The mayor and the local 
officials gave the reformer no protec- 
tion. Lovejoy himself was shot down, 
receiving five bullets, three of them 
in his breast. Thus went to his 
grave the courageous advocate of free 
speech and freedom. His immortal 
words in that last hour were: “If the 
laws of my country fail to protect 
me, I shall appeal to my God, and 
with Him I shall rest my cause. I 
can die at my post, but I cannot 
desert it.” 


BENJAMIN BANNAKER 


Among those to be remembered in 
November no one is more deserving 
than BENJAMIN BANNAKER. He was 
born November 9, 1731, on a farm 
near the Patapsco River about 10 
miles from Baltimore. In this com- 
munity Bannaker spent his early 
years and grew to manhood. He was 
taught at home to read and he 
later attended a small private school 
for both white and colored children. 
Bannaker was an earnest and bright 
student with special fondness for 
numbers. 

When Bannaker grew up he re- 
mained at home and became a suc- 
cessful farmer and an efficient man- 


in November 


ager. His father died early and left 
Bannaker’s mother to be provided for 
on their farm of 72 acres. During 
these years his fondness for numbers 
ripened into an ardent desire to be 
a mathematician. He studied thor- 
oughly all the books of this kind 
which his limited circle had; and 
when a family of Quakers, the Elli- 
cotts, moved to his neighborhood to 
erect a mill, George Ellicott became 
especially interested in this Negro 
mathematician and loaned him books 
on mathematics and science. Ban- 
naker, under self-instruction, mas- 
tered the principles of these branches 
and began to apply them. Without 
seeing a clock he made one of wood 


BENJAMIN BANNAKER 


from his study of the machinery of 
the watch. This clock ran and kept 
correct time for twenty years. It is 
said that this was the first clock ever 
made in the United States. 

Some of the books which Bannaker 
studied were Mayer’s Tables, Fergu- 
son’s Astronomy and Leadbeater’s 
Lunar Tables. Bannaker became in- 
terested thus in the study of the 
heavenly bodies. He advanced so 
far along this line that he could find 
errors of calculation in some of these 
books. Bannaker pressed on further 
in his studies of surveying and as- 
tronomy, and in 1792 published an 
almanac. This attracted to him the 
attention of some of the most dis- 
tinguished people of the country like 
James McHenry of Baltimore, a 
member of John Adams’ cabinet; and 
Thomas Jefferson, then Secretary of 
State under George Washington. Jef- 
ferson was so favorably impressed 
with Bannaker that he induced 
George Washington to appoint him a 
member of the L’Enfant commission 
which laid out Washington in the 
District of Columbia. Referring to 
this work, the Georgetown Weekly 
Ledger, of March 12, 1791, reported 
the arrival there of Ellicott and 
L’Enfant, who were accompanied by 
“Benjamin Bannaker, an Ethiopian, 
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whose abilities as surveyor and as- 
tronomer already prove that Mr. 
Jefferson’s concluding that that race 
of men were void of mental endow- 
ment was without foundation.” 

At the conclusion of this work in 
surveying Washington, Bannaker re- 
turned to his home and there con- 
tinued his studies and the produc- 
tion of his almanacs. These ap- 
peared regularly until 1802. During 
his whole life he lived respectably, 
and he was much esteemed by all who 
became acquainted with him. He 
died in October, 1806. 


ELIHU EMBREE 


Exrau Empree was born in Wash- 
ington County, Tennessee, November 
11, 1782. He did not have much of 
an opportunity for education, but it 
is said that he was once a student 
under Dr. Samuel Doak, who estab- 
lished “the first literary institution 
west of the mountains.” He married 
twice, his first wife having died, and 
he had seven children. 

Elihu Embree and his brother, Eli- 
jah, followed the occupation of their 
father in the manufacture of iron. 
The father had become dissatisfied to 
see so many slaveholders settling in 
his neighborhood, and he had moved 
into Ohio. The sons remained and 
succeeded in their iron business, 
which at one time was worth one 
hundred thousand dollars. Adversity 
overtook them, however, and Elihu 
tried mercantile business. In this 
he was not very successful. 

Probably Elihu Embree would have 
prospered in material things more 
than he did if he had not been a re- 
former. He became a Christian and 
joined the Society of Friends. He 
believed that slavery was wrong. He 
set his slaves free and provided in 
his will for their schooling. He left 
also a sum to aid the Manumission 
Society of Tennessee in its fight 
against slavery. When Charles Os- 
born and John Rankin, the moving 
spirits of this organization, left Ten- 
nessee, Embree became its fearless 
leader and spent his time and means 
trying to stop the slave trade and 
abolish slavery. 

Elihu Embree was the type of man 
to engage in this sort of crusade. 
“He was the stuff of which martyrs 
are made.” Nothing could deter him 
from the course which he had chosen 
to battle the strongholds of bond- 
age. With the cooperation of friends 
of freedom he infused new life into 
the anti-slavery organization in Ten- 
nessee. They sent anti-slavery me- 
morials to the state legislature. 

When the newspapers of that state 
refused to open their columns to the 
attacks on slavery these friends, un- 
der the inspiration of Elihu Embree, 
established at Jonesboro the Manu- 
mission Intelligencer, which was 
changed later to The Emancipator. 
His philosophy was expressed in his 
motto: “My creed is universal and 
equal liberty.” “Endeavor to know 


what is right, and do it, dreading no . 


consequences.” At the death of Em- 
bree on December 4, 1820, The 
Emancipator suspended publication, 
but Benjamin Lundy started soon 
thereafter in that area the Genius of 
Universal Emancipation to continue 
the fight for freedom. 


WILLIAM MEADE 


Wituiam Meape was born at 
Millwood, Virginia, November 11, 
1789. He studied in a private school 
and completed the course at the Col- 
lege of New Jersey in 1808. He then 
studied theology under the Rev. 


WILLIAM MEADE 


Walter Addison, of Maryland, and 
became an Episcopal clergyman in 
Virginia. this position he 
showed the capacity for leadership at 
the time his church was in need of 
aggressive action to rebuild itself in 
that state. His achievements in this 
area .attracted the attention of his 
fellow clergymen who promoted him 
to the position of assistant bishop in 
1829 and to that of bishop in 1841. 

Bishop Meade impressed every- 
body with his sincerity. For all 
human beings he had both sympathy 
and love. Early in his life he set his 
slaves free as an example to those 
who called themselves Christians and 
still held their fellow-men in bondage. 
He became a firm supporter of the 
American Colonization Society, and 
in this connection did much to assist 
Negroes from Virginia and adjacent 
territory to transplant themselves to 
Liberia. He believed that in Africa 
the Negroes could build a nation for 
themselves. 

While extending the influence of 
his church in Virginia he did not for- 
get the Negroes. They also needed 
the Gospel; and when he did not 
have priests who were willing to work 
among the blacks the bishop preached 
to them himself. The churches in 
the South during the last twenty 
years before the Civil War had many 
difficulties in teaching the Negroes 
the Christian doctrine in states where 
they were not permitted to learn to 
read and write. Bishop Meade, like 
Bishop Capers in South Carolina, 


Rev. C. C. Jones and Josiah Law in 
Georgia, and Bishop Leonidas Polk 
in Louisiana, devised a plan to get 
around these laws. They brought 
forth a system of teaching the slaves 
to memorize the Christian principles 
and hymns as they were explained to 
them by their white instructors. 
They called this religious instruction 
to distinguish it from literary train- 
ing. Bishop Meade collected litera- 
ture to be used in thus instructing 
the Negroes. 

Bishop Meade kept up his interest 
in great public questions. Since he 
did not believe that slavery was 
right he doubted the wisdom of those 
statesmen who in 1860 urged the 
slaveholding states to leave the 
Union. He strongly opposed seces- 
sion and in so doing lost the support 
of influential followers. When Vir- 
ginia finally withdrew from the 
Union, however, he followed the ex- 
ample of General Robert E. Lee in 
taking a stand with his state. He 
did not live through the whole grisis, 
for he died March 14, 1862. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE 


ANDREW CARNEGIE was born of 
humble parentage at Dunfermline, 
Scotland, on November 25, 1835. He 
immigrated into this country in 1848, 
educated himself by the fireside after 
working hours, acquired a fortune in 
the steel industry, and became an 
international figure. 

Coming to this country, Andrew 
Carnegie went to work in a cotton 
mill. He later became a telegrapher 
and a superintendent in this capacity. 
As a railroad man he made an ad- 
vanced step in introducing Pullman 
Cars into the Pennsylvania system 
and started his fortune by securing 
one-eighth interest in the company. 
Carnegie soon began to take an in- 
terest in public questions while work- 
ing his way up in industry. He wrote 
letters on slavery to the New York 


Tribune. He came to Washington 
at the beginning of the Civil War 
with Scott, who served as Assistant 
Secretary of War, and took charge of 
the transportation of Federal troops. 
He rendered a more efficient service 
in organizing the telegraph system of 
the Union Army. 

After the Civil War Andrew 
Carnegie abandoned his other inter- 
ests and went into the iron business. 
This brought him riches which he 
used to help humanity. His contri- 
butions to libraries worked a revival 
of learning in the modern world by 
increasing the number of readers 
among common people. 

In the distribution of his gifts 
Andrew Carnegie did not forget the 
Negro. Having had to struggle 
against handicaps himself, he always 
sympathized with the oppressed and 
unfortunate. In the establishment 
of libraries in cities where Negroes 
are denied such facilities he always 
insisted that some provision should 
be made for the race. He made 
grants sometimes to establish special 
libraries for Negroes in cities and at 
colleges. His largest single grant to 
any Negro cause was that of $600,000 
to Tuskegee Institute to relieve to 
some extent the burden of Booker T. 
Washington in financing that rapidly 
growing institution. 

For what he did for humanity 
Andrew Carnegie sought neither 
favors nor honors. His _philan- 
thropy was unselfish. Institutions 
of learning conferred honorary de- 
grees on this self-made man, but he 
was too democratic to accept an 
honor which Edward VII, the King 
of England, desired to confer upon 
him. He devoted his last years to 
advocating world peace, and _ it 
seemed a tragedy that he probably 
hastened to his end on August 11, 
1919, afflicted with the horrors of that 
catastrophe, the World War. 
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STEPHEN SYMONDS FOSTER 

STEPHEN Symonps Foster was 
born November 17, 1809, at Canter- 
bury, New Hampshire. He became 
interested in religion early in life and 
decided to become a minister. He 
entered Dartmouth College at the 
ige of twenty and completed its col- 
lege course in 1838. While at that 
institution: he became imbued with 
the anti-slavery sentiment and de- 
veloped a rigid creed of conformity 
to what he considered right. 

Thereafter Foster entered the dif- 
ficult task of an anti-slavery lecturer. 
He experienced all sorts of hardships, 
discouragements, and persecutions. 
He became an associate of William 
Lloyd Garrison and went with him 
to the extreme of denouncing the 
Constitution because it provided for 
an undesirable Union with slave- 
holders. He insisted that “slavery 
is an American and not a southern 
institution.” When he failed to se- 
cure a hearing as an anti-slavery 
lecturer, he would visit the churches, 
and interrupt the services with ques- 
tions on slavery and freedom. For 
this he was often ejected, prosecuted 
and roughly handled; but Foster was 
fearless and resolute, and in this 
fashion kept the issue before a large 
part of New England. His wife, 
Abigail Kelly, an abolitionist and ad- 
vocate of woman’s rights was a faith- 
ful companion in these struggles. 
She stood with her husband also in 
advocating temperance, world peace, 
and the rights of labor. 

Foster wrote as well as spoke 
against slavery. His thought breathes 
through the very title of such a work 
as The Brotherhood of Thieves; or a 
True Picture of the American Church 
and Clergy. This attack on the com- 
promising attitude of the church 
toward slavery passed through more 
than twenty editions to supply the 
demand for its wide circulation. 
Foster lived to see his principles 
triumph, for he did not pass away 
until September 8, 1881. 


SARA MOORE GRIMKE 


Sara Moore Grim the sister of 
Angelina Emily Grimké, was born 
in Charleston of Judge Faucheraud 
Grimké and Mary Smith Grimkeé, 
wealthy and aristocratic citizens of 
Charleston, South Carolina, No- 
vember 26, 1792. Sara early 
grew displeased with her environ- 
ment of slavery and_ religious 
formalism, and questioned the right 
of these institutions. Her father and 
her brother, Thomas, somewhat in- 
fluened them to be liberal; and, when 
Sara at the age of twenty-seven met 
some anti-slavery Friends on a trip to 
Philadelphia, she became converted 
to their attitude. Soon thereafter 
she won over her sister. They went 
to Philadelphia and joined the 
Friends. 

These young women, however, 
could not enjoy the Friends’ ways of 


SARA MOORE GRIMKE 


dealing with life, and they disliked 
what seemed to them an equivocal 
attitude on slavery. 

Sara then joined the ardent aboli- 
tionists led by William Lloyd Gar- 
rison. She next wrote an Appeal to 
the Christian women of the South 
(1836). In this she showed that 
slavery was not only contrary to the 
principle of human rights but con- 
flieted with the Declaration of In- 
dependence. This publication was 
widely circulated. 

Sara had launched upon a new 
career as an advocate of freedom. 
She induced their mother to ap- 
portion to them slaves as their part 
of the estate, and then they set 
these bondmen free. Sara next wrote 
an Epistle to the Clergy of the 
Southern States. Her sister followed 
this with the thought-awakening 
Letter to Catherine E. Beecher in 
Reply to an Essay on Slaver and 
Abolitionism addressed to A. E. 
Grimké. In this she denounced the 
rather lukewarm effort for the 
gradual emancipation of slaves. Im- 
mediate abolition, she said, was 
necessary. 

She advocated also woman’s rights. 
After her sister Angelina married 
Theodore Dwight Weld in 1848 and 
suffered from ill health, these re- 
formers retired from the rostrum and 
aided Weld in conducting a liberal 
school at Belleville, New Jersey. 
Later they moved to Hyde Park, 
Massachusetts, where both died. To 
this same family, on the éolored side, 
belonged two noted Negroes, Archi- 
bald H. Grimké, the diplomat and 
scholar, who died some years ago, and 
his brother, Francis J. Grimké, who, 
after distinguishing himself as the 
pastor of the Fifteenth Street Presby- 
terian Church in Washington for 
about sixty years, died at the ripe old 
age of eighty-seven on October 11, 
1937. 

WENDELL PHILLIPS 

WENDELL was born of 
Puritan parents in Boston, November 
29, 1811. His father, John Phillips, 
was the first mayor of that city. 


Wendell Phillips finished the course 
at Harvard College in 1831, and by 
1834 he completed there the course in 
law. He was admitted to the bar, but 
the law did not prove to be so in- 
viting to the young man as did the 
exciting issues of the times. 
Wendell Phillips’s conscience daily 
waged war against slavery. When 
he saw Garrison driven from the anti- 
slavery platform and thrown into 
jail he unconsciously drifted toward 
the ranks of the ardent abolitionists 
who had thus suffered at the hands 
of the mob. When at an assembly in 
Faneuil Hall, called to discuss the 
murder of Elijah Parrish Lovejoy at 
Alton, Illinois, James T. Austin, the 
Attorney General of Massachusetts, 
made a speech condoning the crime 
and classifying the rioters as pa- 
triots, the young man could not re- 
main silent. He ascended the plat- 
form amid hostile demonstrations but 
finally gained a hearing and re- 
buked that official in these words: 
“When I heard the gentleman lay 
down principles which placed the 
murderers of Alton side by side with 
Otis and Hancock, with Quincy and 
Adams, I thought those pictured 
lips,” pointing to the portraits in the 
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hall, “would have broken into voice to 
rebuke the recreant American, the 
slanderer of the dead.” 

This uncompromising speech for 
freedom placed Wendell Phillips in 
front rank with the ardent aboli- 
tionist. This cause he fearlessly ad- 
vocated until emancipation was 
achieved. Yet he was no advocate 
of one special reform. He always 
championed the cause of the op- 
pressed of any class or condition. 
He, too, like many other abolitionists, 
advocated the rights of the laboring 
man, worked for prohibition, sought 
the extension of suffrage to women, 
took up prison reform, and appealed 
in behalf of the oppressed Irish. 

As a literary man Wendell Phil- 
lips ranked high. Probably no Amer- 
ican has excelled him as an orator. 
“No age ever produced a greater mas- 
ter of invective, no voice ever aroused 
a more bitter hatred in unsympa- 
thetic minds. They who most keenly 
felt the sting of his eloquence could 


not but admire the deep sense of 
right, his earnestness, his honesty, 
and his rarest of earthly virtues—un- 
selfishness. His words carried weight 
because they were those of a man of 
a purpose divinely conceived, a mis- 
sion grandly accomplished, and a 
spotless name. 

Wendell Phillips was an unusually 
popular lecturer in the North. His 
lecture on “The Lost Arts” was re- 
garded as “one of the most finished 
productions of the modern type of 
mind.” He won great admiration 
with his addresses on “Street Life in 
Europe,” “Toussaint Louverture,” 
“Daniel O’Connell,” “Theodore Par- 
ker,” and “John Brown.” These 
titles, however, do not constitute all 
his works to which he added con- 
siderably after the Civil War by the 
time that he passed away December 
26, 1883. 


EDMONIA LEWIS 


EpmoniA Lewis was an artist of 
Indian and African blood. Her 
mother was of the Chippewa tribe 
and her father a Negro. Her com- 
plexion and features showed African 
origin; her hair was like that of an 
Indian woman. Her parents died 
young and left her and her only 
brother orphans to be brought up 
by the Indians. She finally came 
out of the wilderness and obtained 
an education at Oberlin College. 

On a visit to Boston some time 
thereafter she happened to see the 
statue of Benjamin Franklin. “It 
filled her with amazement and de- 
light,” and aroused in her the desire 
to produce in stone a thing of beauty 
like that monument. William Lloyd 
Garrison heard of her ambition, and 
introduced her to Brackett, a Boston 
sculptor. After patient effort and 
much study she learned the art. She 
made a bust of John Brown which 
critics considered excellent. She 
later produced a most impressive bust 
of Colonel Robert Gould Shaw of 
which she sold as many as a hundred. 

With the money thus earned she 


went to Rome and opened a studio.’ 


There she produced a piece of art full 
of feeling. This was a figure of 
Hagar in her despair in the wilder- 
ness. She later produced a Ma- 
donna, which left also a favorable 
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impression. Among other important 
sculptures of subsequent years were 
“Hiawatha’s Wooing,” based upon 
the work of Longfellow, a bust of the 
poet himself, and a medallion por- 
trait of Wendell Phillips. 


LOUISA MAY ALCOTT 


Louisa May A.corr was born in 
Germantown, Pennsylvania, Novem- 
ber 29, 1832, but passed her child- 
hood and youth in Boston. She was 
educated almost entirely by her 
father, but received some instruction 
from Thoreau and inspiration from 
Emerson and Theodore Parker. She 
began to write for publication at the 
age of six. Her first book was Flower 
Fables, but it was not published for 
six years. ue had difficulty in find- 
ing herself. At one time she thought 
of going on the stage and produced 
a number of melodramatic plays. She 
succeeded, however, in writing poems 
and short stories which pleased the 
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public; and by 1860 she had won a 
place in the columns of the Atlantic 
Monthly. 

During the Civil War she served as 
a nurse in the Union Hospital at 
Georgetown, where she worked so 
hard to relieve the distressed that her 
health broke down. Her letters to 
her family, published later by Frank 
Sanborn in the Commonwealth, were 
widely read. Her first’ novel, Moods, 
which appeared in 1864, aroused 
more interest. Visiting Europe in 
1865, she became acquainted with a 
Polish youth who was the original of 
Laurie in Little Women. This book, 
however, was based on her own fam- 
ily. In this production she attained 
the height of her career. This work 
was translated into several languages 
and had a large sale. Later came 
Little Men and Work. Other pro- 
ductions of the same type followed 
from year to year until her death 
March 6, 1888. 

Louisa May Alcott was a woman 
of ardent sympathies. She was a 
champion of every despised cause. 


She advocated woman rights and 
temperance. In writing she endeav- 
ored to stimulate moral edification 
rather than produce something es- 
thetic which might pass as literature. 
Yet her works appeal to the youth 
of all time and of all races, because 
they show charm, humor, and an 
understanding of the feelings of chil- 
dren. The characters are buoyant, 
free, and spiritual. 

Such a woman could hardly live 
without some sympathy for the slave. 
She never worked with the militant 
abolitionist, but. she was influenced 
by some anti-slavery advocates with 
whom she associated. She wrote in 
1860 a story entitled “M. L.” which 
was published serially in the Boston 
Commonwealth between January 24 
and February 21, 1863. She could 
not secure an earlier publication be- 
cause editors thought iv might of- 
fend the friends of slavery. This 
work is a sentimental production 
with a mulatto slave as the hero 
of the story. The story takes its 
name, “M. L.,” from the initials of 
the cruel master, Maurice Lecroix, 
who had the slave thus branded. He 
finally triumphed over slavery and 
over those who would block his 
progress because of the African blood 
which he had in his veins. 


HENRIQUE DIAS 


During the month of November 
important events in the history of 
the Negro in other parts of the world 
took place. The record of a dis- 
tinguished Negro in Brazil should be 
noticed. At the time when Portugal 
was leading the world in colonial en- 
terprise as the result of the stimulus 
given by Prince Henry of that 
country, she not only explored both 
the West and East coasts of Africa 
but sent Cabral to discover Brazil. 
From Africa the Portuguese settlers 
imported slaves to develop this large 
colony in the Western Hemisphere. 
These Negroes, however, like those 
in other parts of Latin America, did 
not face a closed door to the better 
things of life. There was always 
some avenue open to freedom for 
the slave who served efficiently or 
rendered meritorious service. The 
Negro when freed took his place in 
the community as a full-fledged citi- 
zen without regard to race or color. 
Henrique Dias, a_ distinguished 
soldier in Brazil, owed his rise to the 
liberal mindedness of the Portuguese 
in Brazil. 

Having impressed himself upon his 
environment as a man of sterling 
worth and moral courage, he rose 
from one position of trust to another 
until he became a general in, the 
Portuguese army in Brazil. He was 
a most intrepid fighter and inspired 
courage. Shot through the leg in one 
engagement, he fried some wool in 
fish-oil, laid it scalding hot upon the 
wound, and continued in action. This 
great soldier never lost a battle. 


HENRIQUE DIAS 


In those days the Dutch, who still 
have some territory in South America 
disputed with the Portuguese the 
right to occupy what is Northern 
Brazil. Henrique Dias was -given 
command of one of the Portuguese 
armies in this campaign. Called upon 
by Joam Fernandes to play his part 
in this conflict, Dias vowed “that he 
would never again wear the cross of 
the Order of Christ with which he 
had been invested till Pernambuco 
should be recovered.” In the battle 
he decisively defeated the Dutch 
November 17, 1636, and _ finally 
crushed them as the leading Euro- 
pean power in South America. 


ASKIA THE GREAT 


MouaMmMep Et-Ture, later called 
Askia Mohammed and Askia the 
Great, succeeded .Sonni Ali, the 
conqueror of blood and iron, of the 
Songhay. He gave the country the 
organization which it needed after 
much expansion. Both were great 
men, one as a conqueror, the other 
as an organizer and reformer. With- 
out Sonni Ali, Askia Mohammed 
would never have been known. With- 
out Askia Mohammed, Sonni Ali 
could not have built up the Songhay 
empire. 

During his long reign from 1493 to 
1529 Askia Mohammed accomplished 
much to secure for him and his 
country a place in history. In the 
first place, he won the loyalty and 


cooperation of his ministers and pro- 
vincial governors. His brother Omar, 
whom he made his chief lieutenant, 
stood loyally by him, as he had stood 
by Sonni Ali. Askia Mohammed put 
the army on a professional basis in 
order to leave farmers and artisans 
free to develop the country through 
agriculture and industry. This army 
was organized under the leadership 
of native rulers but with Songhay 
representatives supreme everywhere 
in the home provinces and four vice- 
royalties. With these soldiers Askia 
the Great extended in all directions 
the conquests made by Sonni Ali. 

In contradistinction to Sonni Ali, 
Askia, an orthodox Mohammedan 
himself, conferred special favors upon 
the Mohammedan mosques and 
schools, which hated Sonni Ali be- 
cause he was not so disposed. Askia 
Mohammed even communicated with 
centers of Mohammedan learning 
outside of his dominions, hoping to 
be of some service to them and to 
derive therefrom some benefit. He 
made the acquaintance of such Mus- 
sulman scholars as Merhili, the 
Moroccan reformer. In 1497 Askia 


went on a pious pilgrimage to Mecca 


BEHANZIN 


where he made the acquaintance of 
Soyuti and other Mussulman doctors. 
Askia was signally honored on this 
occasion in receiving from the Grand 
Cherif of Mecca the investiture of 
“Khalife for the Tekrur.” 

The chroniclers of that day point 
out especially how the pious pil- 
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grimage of Askia Mohammed differed 
from the imposing cortege which dis- 
played the power of Mansa Musa of 
the Manding when he made the pil- 
grimage to Mecca two hundred years 
before. Askia Mohammed had a 
smaller number with him and less 
wealth to dispense as gifts along the 
way, but he had sufficient funds to 
give 100,000 gold dinars for pious 
alms and for the purchase of land 
where he had a_ hospice built for 
Sudanese pilgrims. He had a military 
escort of only 500 cavalry and 1000 
infantry. He earried with him pious 
men, brilliant scholars, learned teach- 
ers, and the greatest notables. His 
court, however, was magnificent and 
well furnished. 

The purpose of the pilgrimage, too, 
different from the spectacular 
one of two centuries before. Askia 
Mohammed wanted to learn about 
government and administration, prin- 
ciples of taxation, verification and in- 
spection of weights and measures, the 
regulation of trade, the reforms of 
banks and markets, laws of inheri- 
tance, laws for the suppression of 
immorality, measures to be taken for 
the introduction of better manners 
umong the people, the limits of 
religious tolerance and_ persecution. 
He was concerned with the study of 
surgical science, anatomy, law, litera- 
ture, and grammar. Returning to 
the Songhay, Askia Mohammed made 
some effort along all these lines, 
especially at such centers as the city 
states of Gao, Jenne, and Timbuktu. 
While he was ahead of his time in 
thus looking forward to what was 
practically the modernization of his 
country, he accomplished much to 
make the Songhay grand and illus- 
trious. 


was 


BEHANZIN, LAST KING OF 
DAHOMEY 


To obtain possession of Dahomey 
in 1890 the French, who had long 
traded with that country, employed 
the usual method of bribery with 
gifts and new professions of friend- 
ship. The Bayol mission sent to the 
capital in 1890 was thus charged to 
settle the difference between France 
and Dahomey. After undergoing dif- 
ficulties in reaching the capital the 
mission was not able to accomplish 
anything satisfactory to the French. 
Glé-Glé, the king at that time sev- 
enty-five years of age, was in such 
a state of health that he gave little 
encouragement to the leader of this 
delegation. BeHANzIN, the son and 
heir to the throne, was not favorably 
impressed. 


Yet 
they showed a firmness that, if 
their territory should be invaded, 


These rulers cautioned peace. 


they would dispute every inch of. 


the ground with an opposing force. 
The Dahomans then had no recourse 
but to fight, for they could expect 
nothing from the British in Nigeria 
who seemed to be worse landgrabbers 
than the French. 

The French attacked with a well- 
equipped modern army. Behanzin 
met their force first at Poguessa. 
The battle was costly to both sides. 
The French realized that it was not 
an easy march from the coast to the 
interior, and the Dahomans realized 
the difficult task ahead to defend 
their native soil. The defenders then 
fell back to Kotopa, where they 
again gave battle. The French re- 
enforced and with an army well 
organized under the mulatto Gen- 
eral Dodds suffered losses again but 
forced the defenders to fall farther 
back. Their lines were formed 
again for another resistance at 
Djokoue, but here again the native 
forces were defeated. The last ob- 
struction to the French access to the 
capital had thereby been removed 
when they reached Cana; but Behan- 
zin, still with an invincible spirit, 
took flight from the city with what 
supporters he could muster and 
sought a base of resistance elsewhere. 

The French had the capital, and 
soon they took the country; but 
the ruler of Dahomey whom they 
hoped to force to an abdication or 
vassalage was not at hand. Not 
wishing to lose all, Behanzin from afar 
sought to treat for terms, but the 
French believed that it was abso- 
lutely necessary to get rid of him in 
some way, since he was still the idol 
of the Dahomans and their embodi- 
ment of authority. Without dis- 
posing of Behanzin they could never 
peacefully rule Dahomey. He finally 
surrendered, and the French sent 


him into exile at Martinique. Upon 
urgent request the French later per- 
mitted Behanzin to be transferred 
to Belda in Algeria in 1905. In 
1906 his health became so poor that 
he was permitted to move to the 
city of Algeria. The change made 
little difference. Humiliated and 
broken-hearted, he died soon there- 
after in that city on December 10, 
1906. 


Books 


(Continued from page 3) 

African Bridge Builders, edited by 
W. C. Bell and published by the 
Friendship Press in New York City, 
is a collection of African folk tales, 
short sketches and brief biographies. 

The Sheldon Press in London has 
brought out Lisa and the Fish and 
Other African Tales, by R. C. 
Nathaniels. This is a well illustrated 
collection written by an African. 

Professor Merl R. Eppse, of the 
Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial 
State College, has worked out a mim- 
eographed guide to the study of the 
Negro in American History. 


School News 
(Continued from page 3) 

The same interest in the study of 
the Negro has been shown in the 
colored schools of Boley, Oklahoma; 
of Opelika, Florida; Gonzales and 
Texarkana, Texas; Bessemer, Lisman 
and Tuscaloosa, Alabama; Vicksburg, 
Mississippi; and Esmont and Lexing- 
ton, Virginia. 


Jubilee Day 


The celebration of Jubilee Day Oc- 
tober 6 is one of the most important 
of all the functions connected with 
Fisk University. This year marked 
the sixty-sixth anniversary of the in- 
stitution. Fisk University is unique 
among all Negro colleges because the 
students themselves played an integral 
part in its founding. These were the 


BOOK OF THE MONTH 


Negro Art, Music and Rhyme, by Mrs. 
Helen A. Whiting, contains valuable 
materials as a supplementary reader for 
the second grade. Simple scenes and 
settings from the life of the African 
showing how he does things. In mold- 
ing pottery, working basketry, weaving 
cloth, casting metals, making tools, pro- 
ducing food, providing simple recrea- 
tion and the like, the whole life of the 
African is told in the language of the 
child just learning to read on the second 
grade level. The book is thoroughly il- 
lustrated by Lois M. Jones. 

This is a second effort of the well- 


known educator who is endeavoring to 
produce from her experience supple- 
mentary booklets to fill the wide gap 
in the works upon which the instruction 
of the Negro is based in their schools. 
At the same time this book and the pre- 
ceeding one, mentioned in the previous 
issue of this publication, offer the chil- 
dren of all schools valuable matter with 
which to enrich their knowledge of 
other people. This work is published 
by the Associated Publishers, Inc., 1538 
Ninth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Price $1.10 by mail. School edition 75 
cents a copy. 


Fisk Jubilee Singers, who sang for 
funds to build Jubilee Hall. Today 
one of the original Jubilee Singers is 
still alive in the person of Mrs. Mag- 
gie Porter-Cole. 


Questions on the 
October Issue 


1. Who were William and Ellen 
Craft? 

2. How did Ellen disguise herself dur- 
ing her escape? 

3. What prominent persons did Wil- 
liam and Ellen meet while in England? 

4. Where is Cheyney Teachers Col- 
lege? How did it begin? Who is the 
present president of Cheyney Teachers 
College? 

5. Who is George Washington Car- 
ver? Where is he at the present? 

6. What two dates are celebrated for 
the Emancipation Preclamation? Why? 

7. Are all peoples free today? If not, 
where are slaves located? 

8. Were the Negro slaves in the 
United States always treated cruelly? 

9. What is the difference between a 
serf and an indentured servant? Be- 
tween an indentured servant and a 
slave? 

10. Name several things that Negro 
slaves could not do. 

11. Can a free Negro of today do all 
of these things in the United States? 


12. What was an “overseer”? What 
was his work? 

13. What was a driver? What was 
his work? 

14. How did spirituals originate? 


Name some familiar ones. 

15. Was slavery profitable? Are the 
former slave states rich? 

16. What was the purpose of the Un- 
derground Railroad? 

17. Who was Mohammed? 
he to do with Africa? 

18. Are all Africans black? 

19. Characterize any two of the fol- 
lowing: William Still, John Woolman, 
William Goodell, Cassius Marcellus 
Clay, Levi Coffin, John Brown, or Rob- 
ert Gould Shaw. 
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